2              THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD

a large influence thereon. It is stated by some authorities
that hardwood trees, such as the oak and the chestnut,
should not be cut before sixty years of age, and that the
average age for felling should be from eighty to ninety
years. Other writers consider that one hundred years is the
most suitable age for felling oak trees. In the case of soft
woods, such as Norway spruce and Scotch pine grown in
Norway, from seventy to one hundred years is given as
the proper age at which to cut, for ash, larch, and elm,
between fifty and ninety years, and between thirty and
fifty years for poplars.

As regards the most suitable season for felling, a con-
siderable ^diversity of opinion seems to exist. It appears,
however, that either midsummer or winter are the most
appropriate times. Some authorities maintain that the
former is preferable, as the leaves are then fully
expanded, the flow of the sap ceased, and all such
extraneous vegetable matter as is designed for the leaves
has been removed from the tree trunk through the agency
of the common sap, leaving it in a state of quiescence,
and devoid of the principle of germination so easily
excited by the presence of heal; and moisture, which
when existing at the period of felling is the origin of
rapid, decay, and renders it liable to the attacks of worms,

On the other hand, midwinter is declared by others to
be the best season for felling, because the heart-wood of
trees-felled at'that time of the year is not so much
by moisture, and considered to be the and the most
durable. Britton1 remarks on this that " as the only
peculiar recommendation which that time                 is

the facility which it affords for gradual                  by
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